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RESEARCH IN EDUCATION, 1940-1943 


The last published list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in 
education was printed in the University of Kansas Bulletin of Education 
for February, 1940. It included all theses completed up to January 1 of 
that year. The following list includes all theses and dissertations finished 
and accepted by the faculty from January 1, 1940 to January 1, 1944. 


1940 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Brown, Claude Harold—The conflict be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical in 
mathematics and mathematics teaching. 

Elliott, Leonard Paul—The implications of 
the relativity theory for teaching science. 

Fee, Mary—Functional grammar and its re- 
lation to correct English usage. 

Fleming, Lenoir Avery—Student-teaching 
and later success in teaching. 

Gaston, E. Thayer—A study of the trends 


of attitudes toward music in school chil- . 


dren with a study of the methods used by 


high school students in sight-reading mu- 
sic. 

Hemphill, Samuel Reid—Improving lingu- 
istic ability as a factor in solving problems 
in algebra. 

Jantzen, J. Marc—The administration of 
student participation in certain high 
school activities. 

Lock, Ethel Douglas—Education and the 
democratic ideal in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with emphasis on the contribution 
of Switzerland. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Anneberg, Frank—A study of public school 
accidents in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Bassett, Everett Irvin—The loss of negro 
pupils from junior high school. 

Billingsley, Herschel Albert—An analysis 
of Edgar Watson Howe’s style of writing 
as a unit in high school English. 


Burk, Mamie A.—A survey of the achieve- 
ments in secondary school of the students 
who were graduated from the Junior Vo- 
cational School of Kansas City, Missouri 
during the years 1931-1936. 

Bush, Dessa Jane—A study of art education 
for the elementary grades and a course of 
suggested activities with possible out- 
comes. 

Clucas, Gordon Henry—A five-year study of 
the accidents on the Saint Louis Board of 
Education playgrounds. 

Droll, Alfred S.—Teachers credit unions: 
Their organization, their operation, and 
their position in regard to Kansas teachers’ 
savings and credit problems. 


Droll, Helen Andres—A study of a semes- 
ter’s work in government at the high 
school level, presented in accordance 
with the Dewey-Bode point of view. 

Flipper, Joseph Simeon—A course in be- 
ginning algebra designed to give training 
in reflective thinking. 

Foster, Earl Robert—Preparation and study 
of results of a true-false test in general 
college chemistry. 

Hemphill, Orval E.—A critical analysis of 
the Rugg series of textbooks for the 
social studies. 

Henry, Joseph S.—A diagnostic and rem- 
edial study in arithmetic fundamentals 
with integers. 

Hogue, William Hiram—Effect of modern 
practices in school promotion. 

Innes, Paschal Plummer—An_ investigation 
of the whole and part methods of learn- 
ing to typewrite. 

Irwin, Frank Lewis—A study of 298 camp- 
ers ‘ Camp Gravois (summers 1938 and 
1939). 
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Johnson, Clifford Harvey—The objectives 
of history teaching in thirty Negro high 
schools of Oklahoma. 

Klautz, Elizabeth P.—An intensive study 
of the achievements of eighteen children 
in an opportunity school. 

Krieg, Wallace H.—Some teaching aids for 
teachers in cabinet making and millroom 
operations. 

McCormack, Mildred Hungate—A famous 
story reader for Grade V. 


Mills, Arthur L.—A high school chemistry. 


course based on the principles of reflec- 
tive thinking. 

Mize, Mabel—A cultural-vocational curricu- 
lum in business education. 


Nelson, John Monninger—Making play 
production educative as well as enter- 
taining. 

Nunn, George W.—A study of history 
tests used in high schools and colleges in 
eastern Kansas and western Missouri. 

Oglevie, Paul E.—A study of methods used 
in second and third class city schools in 
Kansas in interpreting their schools to 
the public. 


Sams, Josephine Lantz—The status of phy- 
sical education for girls in the senior 
high schools of Kansas. 

Shaw, Helen Elizabeth—Factors relating to 
reading success in primary grades. 

Sheppard, Ina May—The organization and 
functioning of student councils in junior 
high school. 

Shobe, Maurice Leroy—Teaching problems 
in the Osawatomie school system. 

Spong, Lester R.—Extensive reading as a 
factor in high school chemistry. 

Thomas, Frank—A compilation of the re- 
sponses of the students of the junior- 
senior classes of eleven Doniphan County, 
Kansas, high schools, based upon the 
teaching of English, health, and mathe- 
matics. 

Thompson, John Harold—A comparative 
study of the rural high schools of Kansas 
for the years 1929-30 and 1939-40. 

Uhrlaub, Ermst A.—A study of the amount 
of activity of high school players in the 
game of basketball. 

Wilson, Lucille Dante—An attempt to pre- 
dict teaching success. 


1941 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Browning, Roy Wilson—A handbook for 
the use of school administrators and teach- 
ers of the social studies in the senior high 
school. 


Sheffield, John Patterson—A handbook on 
taxation for public school administrators. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Ames, Axthur Edward—The relationship be- 
tween college algebra grades and a mathe- 
matics placement test at the University 
of Kansas. - 

Baird, Nora Lucille—An iment in 
teaching the short story for the purpose 
of developing appreciation. 

Beaman, Gale C.—The relationship be- 
tween ability as measured by the ACE. 
psychological examination and achieve- 
ment in the social studies. 

Burke, Mary Josephine—A study of con- 
structing a curriculum for mentally re- 
tarded pupils. 

Burns, Lucy Tapp—The extent to which the 
high school paper interprets its school to 
the public. 


Cartwright, Russell Wilde—The relation 
of certain home factors to pupil status 
in school. 

Coldren, John Donald—Some practical as- 
pects of a guidance program in a small 
tural high school. 

Cooke, Harold A—A plan for using the 
competition-festival to help develop mu- 
sical appreciation. 

DeGraw, Evelyn Aldine—A course of study 
in the teaching of art organized to pro- 
mote reflective or creative thinking. 

Eads Charles Vernon—A study of the salary, 

and tenure of administrators of 
the city village high schools of Kansas for 
Yeats 1929-30, 1934-35, and 1939-40. 
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Evans, Dick Blaine—An approach to some 
modern problems in social science at the 
high school level, presented in accordance 
with the relativity principle as applied 
to education. 

Forker, Marvin Paul—A study of graduates’ 
opinions concerning their high school ex- 
periences in a Kansas community. 

Heitschmidt, Viola Catherine—A compari- 
son of two methods of teaching vocal en- 
semble music. 

Hynes, Chester Eugene—An investigation 
in supplementary reading for a high school 
science curriculum. 

Irwin, Mabelle Lillian—A survey of guid- 
ance activity in Kansas high schools. 

Johnson, Hortense Miller—A study of read- 
ing choices of jumior high school pupils. 

Johnston, Laura Cynthia—An experiment 
with the problem-raising and a 
solving method of teaching American 
history. 

Jones, Pearl Beatrice-—A survey of achieve- 
ment in fundamentals and problem-soly- 
ing in arithmetic. 

Jones, Wayne R.—The development of 


theory and practice in the teaching of his- — 


tory pd social studies since 1925. 

Knox, William Franklin—A diagnosis of the 
reading abilities of students in a small 
tural high school. 

Lindner, Eulah C.—An experimental study 
of a 10-B art course designed and exe- 
cuted in accordance with the Pragmatic 
theory of teaching. 

Locke, Edgar Herbert—The status and at- 
titude of rural school teachers of Butler, 
County, Ohio. 

Maxwell, Mo uggested principles for 
the coordination and cooperation of the 
supervisory personnel in four specific 
school systems. 

Nebgen, Louis George—An investigation of 
the vocabulary difficulties of four recent 
textbooks in high school biology. 

Noone, Alice Marie—An investigation of the 
Zero Rhetoric program in the University 
of Kansas. 

O’Neil, Mary Elizabeth—A survey of one- 
act play festivals in the Kansas high 
schools. 

Ray, Carter Harrison—The educational pos- 
sibilities of the tenor banjo. 

— Myrtle Irene—A college course in 

ign based on the relativity principle 
to teaching. 


Roberts, Lawson Meredith—-Ten units in 
American history organized in accordance 
with the Pragmatic theory of teaching. 

Robertson, Leslie B.—A study of the busi- 
ness and commercial training of 226 Kan- 
sas City village and rural high school 
superintendents. 

Salmon, Edward L.—A survey of advertising 
in secondary school newspapers. 

Schrader, Everett N.—The predictive ca- 
pacity and validity of the eintete 3 in the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations. 

Scott, Jay J—The response of seventy pa- 
trons to selected questions about the 
Pleasanton, Kansas, Schools, 1940. 

Seifrit, Alicia B. McNaughton—An 
ment in choral reading with slow readers. 

Senti, Milton Miller—A study in remedial 
reading in a junior high school. 

Shields, Charles R.—The construction and 
validation of two tests for reflective 
thi 


Shirley, Ethel Blanche—A study of the vo- 
cational interests of high school students 
through an interest inventory. 

— F. Wayne—Recent trends in in- 

ctional expense ratios in certain city 
ero systems in Kansas. 

Smith, Gerald Alston—Instrumental music 
in the public schools becomes of age. 
Stelting, Ernest H.—Curriculum revision 

under difficulties. 

Tally, Floyd—Pupil judgment of the values 

of high school subjects as taught in the 
high schools of Atchison County. 

Trefz, Ida Rowena—An experimental study 
of teaching a sixth grade class for seven 
months employing a Pragmatic program. 

Varvel, Frances Elizabeth—A description 
and ‘analysis of a reflective study of three 
science units. 

Wiseman, Gordon Gray—A course in high 
school physics, based on a pragmatic view 
of education. 

Workman, Beulah Hornor—A plea for de- 
veloping music appreciation in ninth 
grade classes. 

Yeoman, Francis G.—The status of debate 
in high schools in cities of the first class 
in Kansas. 

Yount, Emily Jane—A critical analysis of 
literature as. exploration by Louise M. 

Rosenblatt. 
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1942 
DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Dawson, Earl Edgar—Theory and practice 
in Negro colleges underlying the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the social studies for 
secondary schools. 


Jacobs, John Earl—Demand for and supply 
of teaching personnel in the schools of 
Kansas during 1940-41. 


Pollock, Dorothy Mercedes—A_ personal 


Huff, Clifton Blair—The age-grade status rating scale as a guidance technique. 
of 46,409 elementary school pupils in the 
state of Kansas. 
MASTERS’ THESES 


Akers, Loren Wesley—providing for the 
student of superior ability in the typical 
algebra class. 


Avery, Torry Clay—An experiment with 
teaching a class in American history ac- 
cording to the Pragmatic theory. 


Breese, Mary Elizabeth—A survey 
literature bearing upon the relationship 
between self-expression in the arts and 
social adjustment: an attempt to discover 
the effects of art activities upon malad- 
justment as it occurs in school children 
and others. 


Coombs, Lewis Madison—A survey of cu- 
mulative records in Kansas high schools 
and their use in pupil guidance. 


Crouch, Ruth Elizabeth—A remedial read- 
ing study in a small high school English 
class. 


Dennen, Rowland Leeds—A survey of the 
natural and artificial lighting in the class- 
rooms of Thomas County, Kansas. 

Eiffert, Lawrence Lee—Pupil activity pro- 
gram in the rural high schools of Jackson 

_and Jefferson Counties, Kansas, 1941. 


Hiatt, George Edward—A list of books for 
extensive reading in the sciences. 


Hillmer, Walter Klein—An_ orientation 
course outline and bibliography for the 
ccc. 


Holly, Joseph Victor—A study of the appli- 
cation of several proposed state and 
equalization plans to 116 high schools of 
15 counties in the state of Kansas. 


Jewell, Rufus LeRoy—A study of valuations, 
tax trends, enrollments in schools of nine 
townships of Chautauqua County and 
their relation to education. 


of the 


Juhnke, William Ernest—The administra- 
tive and teaching problem relating to con- 
troversial issues in a select group of cen- 
tral Kansas high schools. 


Kuebler, Harold Kay—A suggested plan for 


equalizing rural high-school education in 
Leavenworth County, Kansas. 


Lonborg, John C.—Health examinations in 
high schools of Kansas. 


Marshall, Everett LeRoy—Suggestions for 
introducing more algebra into the plane 
geometry course. 


Pence, Don Pollard—A study to determine 
the optimum grade for beginning class 
study of wind instruments. 


Pfitsch, John Alfred—An experimental study 
of the use of simple reaction and coordi- 
nation tests on athletes and non-athletes. 


Sailer, Roy Lloyd—A third experiment in 
teaching a semester of American history 
in accordance with the Roberts plan. 


Sailes, Bertha Margaret—A study of litera- 
ture tests to determine the type of think- 
ing they require. 

Sappington, Floyd Edward—An investiga- 
tion of the research on the improvement 
of reading at the high school and college 
level. 


Sunja, Katherine Carolyn—An evaluation of 
remedial reading and scholastic achieve- 
ment in College. 

Wright, Giles Robert—A follow-up study 
to determine the status of Negro gradu- 
ates of the Topeka High School covering 
a five year period. 
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1943 
MASTERS’ THESES 


Alexander, Dorothy Ellen—Activity analysis 
lla to homemaking experiences of 


’ Archer, Ellis Charles—An analysis of five 
bookkeeping textbooks with special em- 
phasis on the personal account. 

Ash, Edmun Arthur—A preliminary achieve- 
ment scale for junior-senior high school 
and junior college boys as determined by 
a speed-accuracy target test. 

Cooke, Robert William—Presenting art 
methods to elementary school teachers in 
extension classes. 


Creitz, Dale Powell—A study of the use of 
the piano as a space-frame in teaching 
vocal music to children. 


Kluttz, Marguerite—Difficulties in the 
study of percentage and suggestions for 
more effective teaching of percentage. 

McLaurin, George Washington—Data about 
colored schools in Oklahoma as revealed 
in the biennial reports of the State Board 
of Education, 1924-40. 

Miller, Ethel Mann—An experimental study 
of Pragmatic teaching in fifth grade. 

Morrison, Alma Ruth—Reading improve- 
ment in a tenth-grade English class. . 

Olinger, Davida Charlot—Bibliotherapy 
and the interview technique in education. 

Stilwell, Lysle Ruth—A plan for a reflective 
course of study in consumer education for 
1ith and 12th grades. 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Following is the list of persons who have been granted the degree of 
Master of Education during the calendar years 1940-1943: 


1940 
Anderson, Henry Oliver Mickel, Clifford Graham Wallace, Theodore R. 
Campbell, Robert Edward Nash, Bernice Waterbury, John W. 
Davis, William Estel Naylor, Frank W. Webster, Lillian M. 
Fowler, William L. Nichols, Ray U. Wiens, Rudolf P. 
Gard, Rachel Katherine Shannon, Leo W. Wood, Lester George 
Iden, Gaye 
1941 
Akers, Orland Eugene Gear, Harlish Vernal McRill, Edgar F. 


Bills, Mabry Moore 
Burton, Robert Arthur 


Johnson, Ruth Augusta 
Jones, Paul H. 


Prichard, Harley Austin 
Smith, Robert Lyall 


Dingus, Henry Walter Kelsey, James Ray Stanton, Laurence Lloyd 
Foote, Oscar E. Logan, Charles Daniel Wolgast, Harlie August 
1942 
Banker, Gladys Wilson Gibson, Admund Jennings Nesmith, Raymond A. 
Bigham, Homer E. Hays, Gilbert B. Parker, Norval George 
Brock, Claude Allen Hunt, Dorothy Downing _ Peterson, George A. 
Cameron, Drummond Wallace Isaac, Harlan Clifford Wolgast, Dewey Earl 
Ferguson, William Wilson Lane, Florence 7 
Fine, Harrison H. Marshall, Frances L. 
1943 
Barry, Angus F. Erickson, Esther Cecilia 
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A PERSONAL RATING SCALE AS A GUIDANCE 
TECHNIQUE 


Dorothy M. Pollock 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Teachers and administrators as well as counselors agree that the develop- 
ment and the preservation of personality in the light of our culture is im- 
portant in the education of every student. There is however, a lack of a 
simple but practical, helpful definition of personality; a thorough under- 
standing of the nature of personality development and of the traits or 
characteristics that are involved in the personality pattern; and readily 
applicable and simple instruments of approach for the study and evalua- 
tion of personality for guidance purposes. 

It has been pointed out that in order to consider the nature of per- 
sonality, one must start with the individual as a dynamic whole capable 
of growth and change. The interaction of the whole individual and the | 
forces of environment are among the factors discussed as contributing to 
the growth of personality patterns. 

e following definition of personality is offered in the hope that 
counselors, teachers, students, as well as all persons interested in the de- 
velopment of personality, may find it simple and usable yet dynamic: 

Personality is the individual's unique pattern of 
behavior as judged from the social point of view. 


PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 

This study is primarily concerned with the development of an instru- 
ment for the evaluation of personality which will be of practical usefulness 
to counselors and teachers in guidance programs. An attempt was made to 
provide an instrument which —* the principle of Self-Rating and 
of others rating this same individual. 

In justification of the instrument, data are presented showing the 
application of the instrument in different types of groups and in different 
situations. 

The general plan for the construction of A Personal Rating Scale by 
the writer was to group together interrelated traits that were considered 
important in evaluating personality by a number of graduate students in 
the Summer Session of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. The 
traits they listed were grouped into fourteen categories and each category 
was given a genera! trait name, defined clearly, and supported by lesser 
aspects of personality. A line scale was set to each of these categories. The 
Personal Rating Scale was so designated as to permit its being used by both 
an individual and persons sanathe chose to rate him on the various traits 
found on the Scale. His raters were asked to estimate the degree to which 
the person being rated possessed each trait under consideration, and to 
indicate at a point along the linear scale the extent to which the individual 
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ssesses this trait. The line was scaled so that numerical evaluation could 
easily applied for scoring purposes. The actual numerical evaluations 
did not appear on the Scale, instead descriptive words were used. 

The Personal Rating Scale was printed in folder form. A second form 
was developed on which the evaluations of the individual’s own rating, and 
—_ of his five raters, could be tabulated, and a profile made of these re- 
sults. 

In order to discover whether this Personal Rating Scale had any practical 
value as a guidance technique in the field, a rating program was planned to 
be carried out for high school sophomores and seniors, college students, 
and a few adults. For both the first and second ratings over 6000 scales 
were used. After elimination of some boys and girls who did not take the 
scale in both November and January, there were 5740 scales left to be used 
in this study. All together 546 individuals were involved in rating them- 
selves. Six scales were satel for each person using this instrument, one 
for himself and one for each of his raters. The program of investigation was 
planned in order to get some idea of the practical value of such a scale, 
and to secure some data concerning its use as an aid in the evaluation of 
an individual’s personality. 

The Personal Rating Scale was given to sophomore boys and girls in 
vocational guidance classes in Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, during the month of November, 1941. At the same time, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory was given to four of the ten classes. This was 
done so that comparisons could be made of the aspects of personality ap- 
pearing on the Personal Rating Scale with similar aspects on the Bern- 
reuter Inventory. In January, 1942, the Personal Rating Scale and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory were repeated in these same classes at 
Wyandotte High School. The 1.Q.’s from the Otis Self-Administering 
Intelligence Test were correlated with Intelligence on the writer’s Scale. 


During the three months that intervened between the first and second 
ratings, six of these classes at Wyandotte received group counseling on 
personality development with the traits on the Personal Rating Scale as 
a frame of reference. Part of each class period for five days per week was 
devoted to a discussion of this subject. The other four classes of guidance 
were not counseled on personality development and did not use this 
Scale in any manner in class activities. 


Means and standard deviations were computed for the combined six 
classes of counseled and the four classes of uncounseled boys and girls. 
There were 190 pupils in the counseled group and 125 in the uncounseled 
groups. The standard error of the difference between the two uncorrelated 
means of the first and second ratings was computed to find the number of 
chances in 100 that the obtained difference between the means of each 
trait is a significant difference. 

Correlations between the pupil’s own rating and the average of his five 
raters for each of the traits on the writer’s Scale were computed for the 
counseled and the uncounseled groups mentioned above. 
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The Personal Rating Scale was also given to senior boys and girls in the 
Atchison High School, Atchison, Kansas. The Scale was repeated in Jan- 
uary, 1942. Following the statistical procedure as was outlined for the 
Wyandotte High School groups, the means and standard deviations, the 
ranges, and the chances in 100 that the obtained difference between the 
—— second ratings for each trait is a significant difference were com- 
puted. 

Further, the Personal Rating Scale was given to college students en- 
rolled in the School of Fine Arts, Department of Music, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, in Nevember, 1941. Means and standard deviations, and 
the ranges, as well as correlations of their own ratings and the average 
of their five raters were determined for these college students. 

In order to secure some adult ratings, the Scale was given in August, 
1941 to a group of Community Service Leaders of the Works Progress 
Administration, at a conference held in Emporia, Kansas. The means and 
standard deviations, as well as correlations between an individual’s own 
rating and the average of his five raters were computed. 


‘ 


Resutts From THE DaTA 


Referring specifically to the investigation of the Personal Rating Scale, 
there was a small change of the means and standard deviations of each trait 
for the second rating by the own raters’ scores and of the average of the five 
raters’ scores. This change, though small, showed slightly higher scores for 
the second testing for all groups who were re-rated. 

After group counseling had been given, the coefficients of correlation 
between the individual’s own rating and the average of the scores of his 
five raters tend to increase in magnitude for the second when computed 
with the coefficients of correlation of the first rating. 

The means and standard deviations provide tentative norms for four 
different age groups. These norms made possible the construction of 
Scoring Profile Charts I and II which were made of semi-transparent ma- 
terial. They were constructed for high school sophomore and senior boys 
and girls, college students and adults. These charts can be used for the 
evaluation of new cases in terms of what was done by a group of individuals 
who have previously used the Personal Rating Scale. 

Certain aspects of personality on this Scale when compared with similar 
aspects on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory show a slight trend of 
positive relationship. 

There is a general tendency on the part of individuals to rate themselves 
lower than their judges rate them. 

From the results of a questionnaire answered by counselors, adminis- 
trators, and persons who rated themselves and were rated by others on the 
Scale, one can say that this Scale has a very definite practical amped for all 
those who have used it in any way. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is the belief of the writer that the main contributions of this study 
to the field of guidance up to the present time are: directing attention to a 
fruitful hypothesis regarding the development of personality; formulation 
of a — but helpful definition of personality; construction of a readily 
—— e and simple instrument for the study and evaluation of person- 
ality; accumulation of some evidence that this instrument is practical in 
assisting some counsélors and teachers in dealing with problems of per- 
sonality development. 

The main weaknesses of this study to the field of guidance up to the 
present time are: the definition of poe offered by the writer is lim- 
ited in scope and applies specifically only to social aspects of personality; 
the validity and reliability of the Personal Rating Scale, as yet, have not 
been thoroughly investigated. 

In referring specifically to the Personal Rating Scale as a guidance 
technique, on the basis of the data that have been presented in this study, 
the following conclusions seem to be warranted: 


1. Individuals tend to rate themselves lower than the average rating of their five 
raters as shown from the means of the various groups. 

2. On the second rating, the means of rating scores for both own rating and average 
of five raters, showed slight increases, with some advantage to the counseled 
group of high school sophomores. 

3. For the second rating, the standard deviations from the means for scores tend to 
be reduced for the distribution of both the individual’s own rating and the aver- 
age of his five raters. ; 

4. Coefficients of correlation are not consistently significant between the individual’s 
own rating and the average of his five raters. 

5. Traits on the Personal Rating Scale when correlated with similar aspects on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory show significant relationship for some aspects or 
traits and no relationship for others. 

6. Based on testimony from 5 counselors and 28 students, this Personal Rating Scale 
was found to be practical, easy to administer, and of value in a counseling pro- 
gram. 

7. It will be necessary to set up experimental situations using the Scale to deter- 
mine the reliability and validity of the instrument. The situation involved in 
the data presented here does not warrant statistical refinement for the estimation 
of such reliability and validity. 


The advantages of this Personal Rating Scale seems to be: 
1. Each trait-name carries a description of patterns of behavior. 


2. It is interesting and not much motivation is needed to secure cooperation of 
subjects and raters. 


It is simple and easily understood. 
It is quickly filled out. 
It frees the rater from direct quantitative terms. 


It gives the rater a chance to make evaluations on lesser aspects gf personality 
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It permits the utilization of comparable ratings on the same scale. 


. It permits different techniques of scoring to be applied in the use-of the Scale. 


g. Abstractions have been minimized by giving simple definitions supported by ex- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


pressions of behavior patterns equally simple in phraseology, and by simple and 
complete directions for giving the Scale to both an Soe Ce 
individuals. 


The technique of “circling” and “underlining” different aspects of personality 
within each category tends to keep the rater from putting certain minor aspects 
on a par with important aspects. 

Numerical evaluation is taken away from the Scale and dencsigiiv words are 
used so that the “halo” effect is less. 


The instrument allows for Profile representation of each trait for both the in- 
dividual’s own rating and the average of his five raters’ scores. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE IN NEGRO COLLEGES UNDER- 
LYING THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Earl Edgar Dawson 


Tue 


Purpose of Study. An endeavor is made in this study (1) to determine, 
in representative Negro teacher-education colleges, basic educational phil- 
osophies and practices underlying existing programs for the education of 
prospective social studies teachers of Negro youth in high school; (2) to 
appraise these theories and practices in terms of their significance for fur- 
thering a society which may be assumed to be growing more democratic, 
and, (3) to indicate, in the light of a democratic philosophy of education 
envisioned by this study, such changes as ought to be made in existing 
programs for educating prospective teachers of social studies. 

Significance of Study. This study has significance (1) because it is 
focused upon an area of our social order which touches directly or indi- 
rectly an increasingly large number of people and, (2) because it directly 
telates to a section of the total area of teacher education containing certain 
unique and distinctive characteristics. 

If it is important that institutions for the preparation of. prospective 
teachers of white youth in high school should take stock of their social and 
educational philosophies, it would seem no less important that Negro in- 
stitutions should do so. This study is a step in that direction in that it 
sets forth a reconstructed philosophy for the Negro college for teacher edu- 
cation. Thus, it might well be that, in formulating ways of mastering the 
conflicts, tensions, and needs of the Negro, we may promote American 
democracy and civilization. 

Assumptions of Study. This study is based upon the following as- 
sumptions: 

1. The future success and effectiveness of the Negro: secondary school depends 

largely upon the nature and quality of the preparation of its teachers. 

2. The educational: theories and practices of teachers of prospective teachers may 
be appraised in terms of the inclusive purpose which gives direction to the edu- 
cational program as a whole. 

3. The educational theories and practices of teachers of social sciences and of edu- 
cation, in Negro colleges, constitute a valid index of theories and practices under- 
lying teacher-preparing programs for the education of prospective teachers of 
social studies in secondary schools. 

4. The data collected are adequate sey to give a valid picture of theories and 
practices underlying existing curricula for educating prospective teachers of social 
studies for Negro youth in high school. 

5. The data used in this study are sufficiently representative, reliable and valid to 
warrant conclusions and recommendations regarding the institutions studied. - 
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PROCEDURE 


The investigation was limited to twenty-four Negro colleges located in 
nine southern states. These were chosen to represent state land-grant col- 
leges, state teachers colleges, and private institutions. All educate prospec- 
tive teachers of the social studies and a number have made innovations in 
their programs or have conducted experiments in their training work. The 
personal interview method was used to gather most of the data. Both ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers were interviewed, teacher training cur- 
ricula were checked, and experimental procedures were observed. 

Before the visits were made a three-part questionnaire was submitted 
to teachers and administrators. Part I was intended to gain information 
from each individual teacher of social sciences and education regarding his 
preparation, teaching experience, and his administrative privileges and 
responsibilities. Part II, consisting of three sections, was formulated to be 
used as a guide in probing the thinking of the teachers on such matters as 
truth, mind, learning, “behavior,” and his “covering-end for education;” 
the meaning of democracy; the basic purpose of education in American 
democracy; and the inclusive purpose which he assumed should direct 
the education of prospective teachers of social studies. Part III was pre- 
pared to obtain certain facts regarding administrative policies and practices 
of the social science department as they relate to the program of teacher 
education. 

Prior to visiting, college catalogues, bulletins, and reports from each in- 
stitution were studied to ascertain purposes, curricula, and teaching pro- 
cedures, stated or implied, as they relate to the preparation of prospective 
social studies teachers for secondary schools. Research studies, books, 
surveys, articles and reports dealing with problems of teacher education 
were examined in order to secure data in verification of certain statements 
and conclusions. The personal experience of the investigator as a teacher 
of social science in a Negro-education college was helpful in obtaining and 
interpreting data. Every precaution was used to secure free and unbiased 
expression of opinion from each teacher concerned in the study. All ma- 
terial submitted was anonymous and the persons interviewed were assured 
that all statements were confidential. A total of 107 teachers of social 
studies and education were interviewed. Tabulations were prepared to 
cover their training, experience, teaching loads, extra-classroom duties, 
their philosophical conceptions relating to the courses they teach. Their 
social and educational outlooks, their reactions to the content of teacher 
training courses, consistency and inconsistency in support of viewpoints, 
their classroom instructional procedures, their guiding principles for choice 
of subject matter, their testing procedures. Other tables summarized the 
responses of administrative officers relative to organization, course re- 
quirements, coordination of subject. matter, achievement of course objec- 
tives, statement of objectives, evaluation of instruction, provision for prac- 
tice teaching. All told fifty such compilations were made. 
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FINDINGS 


Obviously, it is impossible to discuss here the content of all these tables. 


The best that can be done is to state a few of the important findings, con- 


‘clusions, and recommendations. 


16. 


17. 


From a careful consideration of these findings the investigator suggests 
the adoption of the following principles as a basis for training of social 


There is no consistency in the philosophical and educational conceptions held 
or expressed by teachers. 


. Teachers are unaware of the implications and assumptions which underlie their 


declared conceptions. 


. Fifty percent of those interviewed regarded democracy as a form of government 


or as a planned type of social organization. 


Most of these teachers support the idea of knowledge for its own sake rather 
than as means to an end. 


. Confusion and conflict in the outlook of teachers is reflected in their teaching 


practices. 


. In both theory and practice teachers are confused and inconsistent with ref- 


erence to the problems of teaching. They advocate progressive methods but 
practice imposition of subject matter. 


. Most teachers have not formulated valid and reliable ways and means of measur- 


ing attitudes of the learner. 


. Many teachers conceive education to be only a process of transmitting the 


cultural heritage. Facts are to be learned apart from any value they may have 
in solving problems of concern to the student. 


. Curriculum revision and evaluation of outcomes of instruction is conducted 


without reference to any basic philosophy. 


. Prospective teachers are required to satisfy major and minor requirements based 


on credit hours or points. Fifteen institutions require in addition a comprehen- 
sive examination over the major field. ; 

Practice teaching is required in all the schools studied. In two thirds of the 
cases it is done in cooperating high schools or academies. 


. Course changes are determined almost entirely by the administrative officers or 


departmental chairmen. 


. Only to a limited extent are the social science departments vitally concerned with 


problems of course objectives, course content, and course outcomes. 


. Evaluative devices generally measure only the factual residue of learning. 
. Deans and departmental chairmen arrange student programs. Rarely is the stu- 


dent responsible for planning his own. 


In general, students who do practice teaching meet a “C” grade standard and 
accumulate a required number of credit hours and quality points. 


Most efforts to improve teacher training consisted of adding new courses or in- 
tegrating old ones to build up survey courses. In few instances were cha 
based on any basic philosophy, nor was there any serious consideration of the 
recent contributions of modern psychology. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


studies teachers in Negro teacher-education institutions: 
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1. The program for the education of prospective teachers of Negro youth in high 
school should provide for developing, and should stimulate each future teacher 
to develop, an ever-expanding knowledge of his world along with an enhanced 
—* to reconstruct his outlook on life by the use of scientific methods of 


2. The program for the education of prospective teachers should be organized so 
as to meet continually the needs of the constituency which is serves. 


3. Criteria for choice of curriculum and method should evolve, in the main, from 
the inclusive purpose which gives direction to the entire program of education. 

4. The scientific method of formulating minority-group techniques should be a 
major concern of Negro teacher-education institutions. 


5. A Negro teacher-education institution should see to it that its graduates master 
the techniques of the scientific method of thinking—thinking reflectively. 


In the light of the preceding discussion, we may suggest a set of prin- 
ciples for appraising (1) theories and practices of the teachers in Negro 
colleges who were interviewed by the writer, and, (2) institutional and 
departmental policies and procedures in the institutions visited, relating 
to the preparation of prospective teachers of social studies in high school. 
These principles will emphasize the contribution that both the teachers 
of social science and education, and the social science department as a 
distinctive part of a teacher-training institution, can make to the progressive 
realization of a more effective program of education for Negro —_s in 
high school. 


Tur CRITERIA 


1. Does the teacher have a clear and workable conception of the nature of Ameri- 
can society? 

2. Does the teacher have a clear and workable conception of the nature of the 
learner in the educative process? 

3- Does the teacher have a clear and workable conception of the nature of learning? 


4. Does the teacher have a clear and workable conception of a covering-end for edu- 
cation in American society today? 

5. Does the teacher have a clear and workable conception of criteria for choosing 
subject matter and method for a given course of instruction? 

6. Are the theoretical conceptions supported by a given teacher in agreement with 
his own teaching practices? 

7. Is the social science department organized in such a way as to promote a unified, 
well-thought-out program of social science education for prospective teachers of 
social studies in high school? 

8. Is the social science department, through its staff organization, actively concerned 
with the evaluation and improvement of its teacher-education program in terms 
of its own basic philosophy? 


g- Does the program of education for prospective teachers of the social studies in 
igh school i for present and future needs of developing 
hig 
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SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


1. It is highly desirable to validate the findings of this study by extend- 
ing the study, perhaps following the same procedure, to other similar in- 
stitutions. In this connection it may be wal to give considerable time to 
classroom visitation, in order to obtain a more valid and comprehensive 
picture of actual classroom procedure. 


2. There is urgent need for a comprehensive study of Negro adoles- 
cents such as will make available to Negro teacher-training institutions 
more adequate data to be used in formulating educational programs for 
prospective teachers in secondary schools. 


3. It is highly desirable that individual investigations be made in 
various states maintaining separate school facilities for Negroes, for the 
purpose of appraising the effectiveness of secondary school programs in 
meeting the needs of Negro youth in a developing democratic society. 


. If teachers are to be assisted in developing an ability to cope realis- 
tical y with the problems of teaching in a democracy, it will be highly de- 
sirable that the classroom experiences of those who have mastered the 
techniques of problem-teaching be made readily available to the profession. 
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A HANDBOOK OF TAXATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


John Patterson Sheffield 


Purpose AND NEED 


This handbook brings together in question and answer form some per- 
tinent material about taxes and taxation for the public school administrator. 
The facts, principles, practices, and social implications of taxes and taxa- 
tion are presented to help school administrators focus attention upon some 
of the problems that are inherent in the field of taxation. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 
The procedures followed in preparing this material are as follows: 


1. A preliminary analysis was made of the literature on taxation which was available 
in the University of Kansas Library. 


2. Based upon the findings of this analysis, a thorough canvass was made of the 
literature on taxes and taxation which was available at the University of Kansas 
; Library. The purpose of this canvass was: to identify questions and problems 
postulated by tax authorities. 

3. General inquiries on taxation were sent to ten national organizations, 48 chief 
executive officers in charge of taxation in the states, and to several tax economists 
and superintendents of schools. 


4- Numerous personal conferences were held with tax experts and students for the 
purpose of gaining information with which to judge the validity of other data. 


5- Questions and answers were selected as a feasible means of showing the conver- 
gencies and divergencies of opinions on problems posed by tax authorities and 
which appeared to be meaningful in public school ae, 


6. Three general assumptions were made: 


a. Taxation is a field for inquiry and study which can be understood best when 
considered as an entity. 


b. Authorities in the field of taxation have not generally adhered to the treat- 
ment of taxation as an entity. 


c. The convergencies of opinions found among tax authorities may be considered 
from a given point of reference. 


7. The mechanical aspects of organization may be stated briefly. The material is 
divided into two parts. The fourteen questions answered under the four chapter 
headings in part one deal with the general tax problems in which the public 
schools ‘find a setting. The thirty questions formulated in the six chapters in 
part two focus attention upon the types of taxes from which the public schools 
receive resources. 


Genera Tax Prosiems AFFECTING Pusiic ScHOoL ADMINISTRATION 


The Federal tax program seems to have connotations for the firsal ad- 
ministration of public schools. The Constitution provides for a general tax 
pattern for the Federal Government. Congress is not limited in the choice 
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of taxable objects except that the Constitution forbids duties on exports. 
However, rules are established in the Constitution for governing the taxing 
and spending powers of the Federal Government. Less regulation exists 
for the borrowing power. 


The priority which the Federal Government possesses in the field of 
taxation is pertinent to public school taxing units for several reasons among 
which are these: (1) The Federal Government does not contribute to the 
direct support of the public schools; (2) In times of fiscal urgency the 
Federal Government may find it expedient to exercise its priority caims 
to several types of taxes which are employed by both state and local taxing 
units; (3) Since the authority granted to school taxing units is delegated 


from the state, the schools are directly affected by conflicts which inevit- — 


ably develop when two sovereign governments employ the same tax base 
and compete for tax revenue. 


Although the fiscal welfare of the public schools is closely associated 
with that of the local community and the state, it seems that the public 
school administrator may well temper his judgment on the Federal tax 
program by considering such questions as the following: 


1. Will the Federal Government increase Federal aid to the public schools? 
2. Are the public schools destined to come under more direct Federal control? 


3. Are the public schools strategically equipped to assist with problems of taxation 
which are beneficial to the general welfare? 


Intergovernmental tax relations may be significant to public school 
administration. Although the Federal Government does not levy a tax on 
general property such as real estate which is the financial mainstay of many 
school taxing jurisdictions, there. are other problems such as exemptions, 
priorities, immunity, crediting devices, and intergovernmental comity 
which affect the productivity and completeness of tax collections in other 
types of taxes. Many tax tensions could apparently be minimized by in- 
creased coordination. 

The priority which is possessed by the Federal Government in most all 
types of taxes tends to place the major responsibility for initiating coordina- 
tion, thereby sustaining the general welfare, upon this level of government. 

The writer has proposed that one method in which coordination in 
Federal-state-local tax relation may be increased and needed reform in taxa- 
tion procedures might be hastened is to have each taxing unit develop a 
tax policy patterned after the Federal tax policy. Local and state tax policies 
should be stated concisely and be listed numerically under as many items 
as seems feasible. Such state and local tax policies should not only follow 
the master design formulated by the Federal Government, but should sup- 
plement and enhance its provisions. 

Taxpayers’ associations appear to be playing an important role in mat- 
ters pertaining to taxes and taxation. In many instances it seems that mis- 
understandings have developed between taxpayers’ associations and the 
proponents of public schools. 
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The controversies which have arisen in some cases have been harmful 


to the schools. To the extent, that public school administrators are able . 


to assist in relieving tax tensions in local communities, many of the serious 
aspects of these controversies will tend to disappear. It is suggested that 
one way in which a better relationship may be developed between the pro- 
ponents of public schools and taxpayers’ associations is to have members 
of the school personnel take an active part in local taxpayers’ associations 
as a part of the planned public relations program. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF TAXES 
TO Pusiic ScHooL FINANCE 


The relationship of the different types of taxes to the fiscal administra- 
tion of public schools presents some challenging problems to the alert 
public Be administrator. The general property tax is the chief revenue 
producer in many school taxing units. Tax experts generally agree that the 
property tax has many defects. If this be true then should public school 
administrators encourage its retention as a major source of school revenue? 
The principal discussions on the social and economic implications of the 
incidence of the property tax as with other types of taxes have been made 
primarily by tax experts. Yet, public school administrators are in charge 
of the largest single tax budget in many of the taxing jurisdictions in the 
United States. To the degree that this exists and the public schools are 
among the major social institutions in a democracy, the leaders should not 
be content to permit others to be entirely responsible for making decisions 
which may either enhance or obstruct the objectives of the schools. 

The problems inherent in the assessment of property for taxing pur- 
poses are believed to be pertinent to public school finance plans. Reduced 
assessments in school taxing units in recent years have been responsible for 
some of the ills pepe spe Closely associated with the assessment of 
property is the problem of completeness of collections. It is believed that 
the thirty items included within the scope of a check list (p. 133) for 
evaluating the status and efficiency of property tax collections systems in 
urban areas will also furnish suggestions which may be useful in the public 
relations program. 

Property tax delinquency may alter materially the adequacy of public 
school tax revenue when state legislatures give encouragement — 
moratorium laws and other apparently lenient measures designed to alle- 
viate property tax burdens. 

Another significant current problem from the viewpoint of the fiscal 
administration of the public schools is tax exemption. Public school ad- 
ministrators may proceed to analyze the facts relative to property tax ex- 
emption in a school taxing unit by preparing a chart similar to the one 
presented in the answer to question 14 (p. 157). Here it is shown that 
exemptions are forms of subsidies which in some instances would not be 
granted if they were in equal sums in cash. 

The literature dealing with the property tax is teeming with charges 
that property is taxed relatively highly and that other types of taxes should 
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be utilized more extensively when it is necessary to increase the tax load. 
This clamoring for relief of excessive property taxes has apparently aided 
in some instances to hasten the enactment of state legislation dealing with 
classification measures and rate limitation laws. The arguments, pro and 
con, which have been presented in some areas to increase state supervision 
over public school revenue may be a cause for concern to public school 
administrators who believe that “home rule” and local autonomy are neces- 
sary components of a democratic pattern of society. 

Commodity taxes are next to property taxes in the amount of revenue 
provided for the support of public schools. The general sales tax although 
proclaimed by tax authorities as being regressive in nature is being exten- 
sively used in approximately half of the states. 

School taxing units frequently participate in the distribution of tax 
receipts derived Soom commodity taxes. Evidence exists to indicate that 
commodity taxes will continue to play an important role in Federal and 
state taxing jurisdictions. In states which may yet enact commodity tax 
legislation, public school administrators should be alert to seck a satis- 
factory allocation of tax receipts either direct to the public school funds 
or in lieu thereof to the state general fund when it is provided that the 
public school share in disbursements. 

The determination of whether or not business taxes posit pecuniary 
problems which are vital to public school finances may depend upon who 
makes the evaluation and the beliefs they hold relative to the privileges 
which business should enjoy. Should business be taxed? How much 
taxes should business pay? What is the incidence of business taxes? These 
and similar questions provide complicated and mooted problems which 
should be of concern to public school administrators. 

Business taxes rank third in the percentage of tax revenue provided for 
public schools. Some business men however would contend that all taxes 
eventually rest upon business. Other viewpoints are held by some tax 

rts 


Tax authorities present many convincing arguments to show the ad- 
vantage of personal taxes over other types. Personal taxes yield large sums 
to the federal government, less to states and a relatively minor amount to 
local taxing units. It appears that personal taxes may be especially mean- 
ingful to public school taxing units in two ways: (1) To the extent, that 
personal taxes are allocated to the state general fund from which the 
schools receive disbursements, the amount of revenue derived from them 
may be significant. (2) When large amounts of personal taxes are col- 
lected without due regard to other types of taxes paid, the efficiency of 
collections in other types of taxes may be adversely affected. 

The relationship of highway taxes.to public school revenue may be both 
general and specific. When more emphasis is given to road construction 
and maintenance within a state than to building and maintaining citizen- 
ship, there may develop serious social and economic implications. A a 
tax burden expended for roads may alter the adequacy of tax revenue avail- 
able for public schools. 
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With highway taxes as with commodity taxes, business taxes and per- 
sonal taxes specific fiscal relationships exist between the state and school 
taxing units when tax receipts are credited to the general fund of the state 
from which the public schools receive disbursements. It is believed that 
this plan is preferable to “‘earmarking” a percentage of the tax revenuc 
direct to school aid as has been practiced in some Southern states and which 
the Federal Government has discouraged. 

In the amount of revenue derived the fiscal significance of other non- 
property taxes to public school finance is less than any of the types of 
taxes recognized by tax authorities. 

The data which public school administrators should analyze and ap- 
praise in justifying the use of other non-property taxes as a source of public 
school revenue depend some upon the tax in mind and how it may affect 
the total tax policy. For example the influence of social security taxes on 
the adequacy of public school revenue may be far more significant than 
the tax receipts obtained from an “earmarked” minor tax on insurance or 
chain stores. 

It is suggested, however, that among the other non-property taxes 
there may be taxable items—at present taxed lightly, but which have 
considerable taxing proportions and which should be observed closely by 
public school administrators who are interested in expanding the tax base 
in order to assure equity and adequacy of revenue for public school taxing 
units. 

Finally, the 210 references in the bibliography form a nucleus around 
which the handbook has been constructed. In the opinion of the writer 
these readings represent a minimum which should be examined by public 
school administrators if an adequate over-view of the field of taxation is 
desired. 
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THE AGE-GRADE STATUS OF 46,409 ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS IN THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Clifton B. Huff 


THE PRoBLEM 


The entrance of pupils to the beginning grades of the elementary school 
and their subsequent progress through the higher grades are matters of 
concern to school officials. Due to the stimulus of compulsory education 
laws enrollments in public schools have increased. Questions of age of 
entrance, classification and promotion have become very significant. Due 
to dissatisfaction with present conditions in Kansas schools over age-grade- 
progress conditions many school administrators have expressed interest 
in remedial action by the legislature or in improvement of present practice 
by school authorities. In order to determine actual conditions in Kansas 
schools regarding entrance, classification, progress and retardation of pupils 
answers were sought to the following questions: 

1. What is the actual percentage of under-age and over-age pupils in certain types 

of school organizations? 

2. What is the actual percentage of over-ageness among the Mexican and Negro 

children? 

3. What is the over-ageness and under-ageness of boys compared with girls? 

4. How does the age-grade status of the primary level compare with that of the 
intermediate level? 
What is the history of promotion or progress plans in school systems? 
What early attempts have been made to adjust pupil progress? 
. What are the recent trends over the nation in dealing with pupil progress? 
What are the progress and promotional practices now used in Kansas schools? 


. What are the entrance age practices for pupils in kindergarten and first grade in 
the Kansas schools studied? 

An age-grade progress study seems justifiable because it (a) portrays 
classification conditions in a school sytem; (b) give a quantitative com- 
parison of output and intake of human material; (c) furnishes an important 
check on grading and promotional machinery and general management of 
= (d) provides a valuable index of curriculum efficiency; (e) sheds 
ight on the cost of instruction. 


AH 


ProcEeDURE 


To make the study representative of all parts of the state and of all 
divisions of the school system the investigation covered five first class cities, 
six second class cities, twelve third class cities, and thirty-one county units. 
These were well distributed over the state and afforded data on 46,409 
pupils. The date of birth, race, sex, and grade as of September, 1941-for 
_each of these children were recorded on age-grade progress sheets supplied 
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to each school. These data were taken directly from official school records. 
Tables were arranged to show the number and percentage of under-age, 
normal, and over-age pupils in every grade of each of school studied. 
Other tables showed the age-progress of boys and girls and of colored and 
Mexican children. Teachers of these children were asked to list according 
to frequency the causes of slow progress among pupils in their classrooms 
and to recommend methods for improving the progress of pupils. 


FINDINGS 


The most significant facts discovered from the tabulations made are 
as follows: 


1. Of the pupils studied 31.2% are retarded one year or more. Type of school or- 
ganization seems to have little influence on the age-grade situation. 


2. Children of rural and third class city schools enter at an earlier age than do those 
in first and second class cities. In the former 22.6% are under-age as compared 
with 7.7% in the latter. 

3- Colored children are much more over-age than white children. Forty-eight per- 
cent of the former and 26.6% of the latter are one year or more over-age. There 
appears to be little difference in the overageness of colored children attending 
separate and mixed schools. 

4. Boys are more over-age than girls in all types of schools. Thirty and nine tenths 
22.9% of the 


5. Ten percent more children are making normal progress in first and second class 
cities than in rural schools and third class cities. 

6. Over 45% of the eighth grade boys in third class cities are one year or more 
overage. Boys in rural schools are next with 34.7% retarded one year or more. 


In the judgment of the six hundred teachers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire regarding the reasons for slow progress of pupils in their charge, 
the following are the causes listed in order of frequency of mention: 


Inadequate mentality 142 
Irregular attendance 124 
Physical defects 113 
Out-of-schooil causes 101 
Too early school entrance 55 
Insufficient achievement 3 
Inappropriate administrative practice 22 


In the brief limits of this digest it is not possible to discuss in detail each 
of the causes. In general, the assembled data seem to suggest that failure 
in school serves no useful value. They also indicate that the educational 
growth of children is less when they repeat a grade than when they are en- 

ed in new work. Psychologists are generally agreed that failure not 
only affects the achievement in school subjects, but, when repeated, often 
affects unfavorably the child’s nality, causing him to develop unde- 
sirable mechanisms against ikon, Failure tends to discourage, disillu- 
sion, and defeat the child. 
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The same six hundred teachers mentioned above were asked to offer 
suggestions for improving the slow progress of pupils. Their proposals in 
order of frequency were: 


Greater provision for individualized instruction 145 
Improvement of textbook situation : 127 
Raise age entrance requirements 118 
Complete and uniform cumulative record system —.....-._---_ 103 
More flexible curriculum 41 
Closer home relationships 39 
Removal of remediable physical defects 27 


As might be expected there was considerable variation in details sug- 
gested by these teachers but they are agreed on certain basic matters. Chil- 
dren do leave school because they are offered nothing in which they can 
develop their individual abilities successfully. While it is impossible to 
set up a program of instruction that will meet the needs of all pupils in all 
communities, it is possible to provide for rn flexibility in adapting the 
curriculum to the individual needs of pupils. More attention must be given 
to completeness, legibility and uniformity of cumulative school records. 
This study revealed much laxity and carelessness in record keeping. Many 
teachers complain about lack of suitable text books and need for supple- 
mentary reading material suited to the reading level of pupils. This is not 
an argument for free text books but rather a plea for adequate materials 
through multiple approvals or adoptions and for a better and richer supply 
of supplementary materials. ; 

Supervisors and county superintendents were also asked to recommend 
remedial measures. Their list agreed with that submitted by teachers with 
one important addition. They put properly trained teachers at the top of 
their group of suggestions. The teacher-child relationship is highly signif- 
icant. The intelligent, helpful, sympathetic instructor can be the most 
influential factor in improving pupil progress. It is important, therefore, 
that teacher training institutions recognize their responsibilities in fitting 
teachers to meet this need. 

The modern school program should seek to eliminate or greatly reduce 
such wastes as the cost of retardation in dollars and cents, and the greater 
loss that comes from ill-health that may distort the individual’s outlook 
on life and impair his future usefulness. The objective of any school pro- 
gram should be to furnish an environment in which each individual can 
work with at least a fair degree of success, and can develop according to 
whatever talent he may possess. All institutions and persons interested 
in child welfare must cooperate to prevent pupil failure and to assure their 
successful school progress. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TORS AND TEACHERS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Roy W. Browning 


Purposes AND NEEDS 


The preparation of this handbook resulted from the questions which 
were raised by school administrators and teachers of the social studies. 
The material within this handbook is intended to be used as a manual or 
guide for four classes of people: (1) school administrators; (2) teachers of 
the social studies; (3) seniors in college who plan to become teachers of 
the social studies; and (4) teachers in other subject areas. 

The information presented herein has been organized into five chap- 
ters: introduction, purposes, problems, materials, and evaluation. The 
material in each chapter has been subdivided and is presented as answers 
to stated questions. To assist the user of the costes: to locate questions 
and answers of special interest, all questions are stated in the table of 
contents. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Through a questionnaire study based on the forty-three purposes of 
education as reported by the Educational Policies Commission in Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy, the teachers of the social studies in 
the junior and senior high schools of eight Northeastern Kansas cities 
designated twenty purposes which they believed should be emphasized in 
the social studies classes of the senior high school. 

A study of the terms listed in the indexes of thirty-three textbooks for 
use in high school social studies classes resulted in a list of 118 terms most 

uently used. Each of these terms may serve as the basis around which 
problems may be stated. As an illustration, the problem: “How may acci- 
dents be prevented?” was obtained from the term “accidents,” which is 
the first to be recorded in the alphabetized list of terms. Attempted solu- 
tions of the problem of reducing accidents will assist with the realization 
of the following purposes: “The educated citizen seeks to acquire the 
ability to act to correct unsatisfactory conditions.” Problems may also be 
stated for each of the other 117 terms listed. 


MateriAts INCLUDED IN THIs HANDBOOK 


Chapters four and five deal with the materials and programs of evalua- 
tion that concern the social studies program. The suggestions made in 
these chapters were gathered and arranged to meet the need for definite 
and readily accessible information which may be utilized by school admin- 
istrators and teachers who are concerned with the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the social studies. 
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The chapter on materials is a compilation of: book lists; lists of publish- 
ing companies; lists of standardized tests for use in various subjects of high 
school social studies; lists of reference materials for use in the social studies 
library; and sources of much other information which may be utilized by 
those who have need for such materials in the teaching of the social studies. 


The means of evaluation described in the final section are presented for 
the definite purpose of assisting teachers and school administrators to ap- 
praise more effectively the outcomes of social studies instruction. 

Although planned primarily for the use of those concerned with the 
improvement of instruction in the social studies, much of the material in 
the last two chapters may be utilized by teachers in other subject areas. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE RELATIVITY THEORY 
FOR TEACHING SCIENCE 


Leonard P. Elliott 


Editorial note. Dr. Elliott was not available to prepare the summary of his thesis. 

This article consists of selected paragraphs from his concluding chapter and does not 

do justice to his full discussion. His dissertation consists of eight chapters which dis- 

cuss absolutism versus relativity in science, the implications of behaviorism, relativity, 

and democracy for teaching science, illustrative material, measuring results of teach- 
ing, conclusions and recommendations. A bibliography and an illustrative example 

of the application of his theory to the teaching of chemistry are included in the 

appendix. 

_ Like all other theories in education, the relativity theory of education is 
in no way ultimate or final. However, like the relativity theory of physics, 
it has opened up new vistas for study and experimentation. Only through 
study and experimentation will the theory be refined or finally rejected. 

In formulating the special theory of relativity, Einstein started with two 
oe and tried to determine by logical deduction what they imply 
as to the nature of the universe. The two assumptions were his taking-off 
points; his fixed guide posts. Everything deduced, implied, or predicted had 
to agree with these two assumptions and had to stand the experimental test. 
If any new knowledge had been discovered which stood the experimental 
test but did not agree with the two assumptions, Einstein would have had 
to modify his assumptions in order to bring about internal agreement. Har- 
mony or agreement of assumptions and data, and the experimental test of 
predicted data were his two guides for knowing right from wrong. 

Democracy and science carry within themselves provisions for their 
own revision; they carry within themselves their own guide posts and pro- 
vide their own ways of knowing. Democracy and science do not depend 
upon outside authority for knowing what is right and what to do. 

In writing this thesis, we have made a special effort to point out the 
fundamental assumptions of each discussion. Also, we have tried to dis- 
cover by logical deduction the implications of these assumptions for teach- 
ing. 
“eens the listed assumptions which have bearing on the relativity 
theory of teaching, there is much overlapping. By eliminating most of this 
we have reduced the assumed propositions to three basic assumptions and 
eight postulates. The postulates can all be deduced from the three as- 
sumptions. 

e first assumption grows out of Chapter I, the second out of Chapter 
III, and the third out of Chapters IV and V. The first takes precedence 
over the other two. The basic assumptions are: 

1. A thing, in and of itself, has no meaning. Meaning of a thing depends upon the 

2. Behavior is purposive. 
3. The common man is capable of shaping and guiding his own destiny. 
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The postulates are listed below. Because the assumptions from which 
they are deduced are so closely inter-related, no attempt will be made to 
indicate from which assumption a particular postulate is deduced. 

1. Truth is relative; it changes as new relationships are sensed. 

2. In a democratic society, the dignity of man and the importance of allowing each 

to develop his personality to the maximum, on a fraternal basis, are of prime 
importance. 
3. A large majority of the adult population, if educated, is capable of assuming the 
responsibilities of democracy. 

4. Democracy,.as a way of life, is dependent upon having the methods and means 
of production under control of the people, and upon having a wide distribution 
of economic and other advantages accruing from the democratic life. 


5. Both democracy and science are intellectual tools which are of special value to 
man in shaping and controlling his world. Both require a free intellect and both 
are evolutionary; not revolutionary. 


6. The real problems which confront people in a democracy require reflection-level 

study for solution. 

. Nearly all pupils, if properly trained, are capable of doing reflection-level think- 

8. Teaching procedures should be in keeping with democracy and the method of 

science. 

Certain persons, who read this.thesis before it was in its final form, 
asked why we have not set up definite goals and why we have not made a 
“blueprint” for teaching. Our whole theory forbids such! . 

We have set up one goal, or covering-end, for education—the develop- 
ment of independent learners who continually enhance and harmonize 
their outlook through reflective study of conflicts and problems of their 
world. This goal was deduced from our assumptions and postulates, it was 
not taken “out of the blue.” 

In formulating a theory in science, mathematics, education, or any 
other field, every effort should be made to keep the number of assumptions 
at a minimum. The fewer the better. However, as many hypotheses may 
be formulated as human minds are capable of making through rigorous 
logic. But, all predictions and implications of a theory must be subjected 
to exacting experimental tests, and each theory as a whole must be kept 
consistent. Again we repeat that the two guides in science are experimental 
tests of data and internal consistency of theory. 

When one picks goals out of the blue, so to speak, one calls on outside 
authority for knowing what is right and what to do. If one goal can be ob- 
tained in such a manner, why can not two, three, or even a hundred be 
obtained? And since each teacher has a different set of prejudices, then 
each teacher should have a different set of goals. Such methods put educa- 
tion right back in the dilemma, from which we have been trying to escape. 
Such a system of setting up goals provides no way of knowing from within _ 
what is right and what is wrong. 
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If we are to be scientific, goals, methods of teaching, and all details for 
teaching must be deduced from the basic assumptions and must be sub- 
jected to the most rigorous experimental practices. And the assumptions 
must be continually checked and re-checked, especially if new discoveries 
are made which do not agree with them. 


One point on which the relativity theory is severely attacked is that by 
reflective study alone “proper’’ attitudes, habits, conduct, and emotional 
feeling will not be attained. Of course, the question which arises is, “What 
is meant by ‘proper’?” Does “proper” mean that the pupil is to conform 
to society as it is, or does “proper” mean that the pupil is to be governed 
by a desire to further democracy and to better himself and society through 
reflective study? 

We assume that the critics mean by “proper” habits the ones which 
the teacher or other authority decided upon. If the teacher is a pacifist 
and slightly “pink,” he will insist upon one set of habits and attitudes. If 
he isa afer conservative, he will insist upon a different set. Knowing 
right from wrong is all based on opinion, which in turn is based largely 
upon prejudices. 

The critics assume that insight and purposeful habits, developed 
through scientific study, are not enough to offset the “beast” in man; to 
overcome his emotions. For this reason children must be taught to make 
mechanical responses in many situations. That people are not intelligent 
enough to react as they should in all situations, a relativist grants. For 
example, a young child who has just learned to walk, if turned loose on a 

rch, may walk off. But a child, who has learned the consequences of 
falling off a porch, does not go near the edge. To prevent an accident 
prior to the development of insight, a railing or fence should be put around 
the porch or the child should not be allowed on the porch by himself. 
After the child matures sufficiently in insight and intelligence, he will un- 
derstand what not to do. 

In the adult world if people do not know how to act to the advantage 
of their own welfare, then they must suffer the consequences of their acts. 
However, we believe that action with forethought and realization of con- 
sequences of acts will cause far less suffering than blind mechanical action. 


To us, it seems that the world needs people with more insight than 
the people of the past and present. Statesmen, and other _—. have 
blindly followed the old thought patterns for hundreds of years; and as a 
result there have been wars in nearly every generation. ether insight, 
intelligent habits, and harmonized outlook on life, gained through scien- 
tific study, are enough to guide man’s behavior, is an open question. One 
thing, of which we are sure, is that such a guide has never been consistently 
and persistently used except by scientists in the study of science. Why 
not try out such a guide on a grand scale? 

In this study, we have tried to point a way out of the confusion that 
exists in education and Western culture. With respect to social control 
in the classroom and elsewhere, we have endeavored to avoid the authori- 
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tarianism of autocracy on the one hand and the laissez-faireism of anarchy 
on the other hand. In science, we have endeavored to resolve the dualism 
of idealism and materialism and to show how to avoid the pitfalls of ideal- 
ism, materialism, and scientific materialism. Also, we have tried to show 
that neither science nor democracy depend upon outside authority for 
knowing wrong from right and from knowing what to do next. 

In education, we have tried to resolve the conflicts between discipline, 
between interest and effort, and between the many other dualistic conflicts 
in education today. Furthermore, we have tried to develop a program for 
teaching science that is in keeping with science, democracy, and scientific 
education without bringing about a revolution in the organization of sub- 
ject matter and school administration. 
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